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EDITORIAL 



A new kind of English seems lately to have been added to the 

language. The terms "king's English," "provincial English," 

"Sophomore English," etc., have long been familiar. 

usiness j t rema j ne( j f or an a g e absorbed in commercialism to 

invent the phrase "business English" and to attempt 
to introduce it into the school curriculum. Is this indeed some 
new thing or is it after all only a specific application of very old 
principles? Has a new secret of effectiveness been discovered 
or has the business world merely come to recognize the value of 
careful study and practice of the art of expression, of adopting 
linguistic means to specific practical ends? 

Like other things human, business English seems to have 
higher and lower levels. It is by no means certain that slang, catch 
phrases, staccato and verbless sentences, and stentorian repetition 
make the universal appeal which is sometimes claimed for them. 
Upon some readers they produce an effect not unlike that of the 
street fakir's cries. On the higher levels, we suspect, there is no 
discernible difference between business English and the kind which 
has long been called good. It is this sort, we hope, which is meant 
when school courses are referred to, and it is this sort which the 
graduates of the schools ought to encourage. 

Making acquaintance with business forms and usages and 
thereby securing a live interest in rhetorical processes is of course 
another matter. The trend of educational opinion is unmistakably 
toward the position that all sciences and arts should be taught 
through their application. No study will long hold a place in 
either school or college which can claim only that it affords "dis- 
cipline" for the mind. The best discipline is that which is secured 
by control of one's powers to reach some definite end. From this 
point of view, there is much to be said for the effort which is being 
made to provide more practical courses in language under the 
somewhat misleading head of business English. 
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The English Journal has been from the first somewhat of a 
happy hunting ground for editors of educational publications 
The Ethics of short of copy. In our youthful ardor we imagined 
Educational this to be evidence of the high quality of our articles 
journalism an( j were reassure( i as to our future. Unfortunately 
our admirers frequently forget to give credit where credit is due. 
A recent number of a popular journal in the Southwest contains 
three articles taken entire from our columns without any hint as 
to their origin. No wonder a national committee on moral train- 
ing has been appointed. We commend to it most heartily the 
editor who has no sense of property rights, and shall be glad to 
publish, when it has been discovered, the cure for his obliquity. 



IN MEMORIAM 



As these pages are passing through the press comes the sad intelli- 
gence that Grace Darling, of the Bowen High School, Chicago, is dead. 
She was one of the charter members of the National Council, and until 
recently a member of its executive committee. 

Miss Darling was a leader. She had had a wide experience and she 
had taken advantage of the opportunity for advanced work and train- 
ing offered by the University of Chicago. Thus equipped, she came to 
her work in the high school of an industrial district with unusual breadth 
of view. The needs of our citizens in the making appealed to her power- 
fully, and she was led not only to study how to adapt the school course 
to them, but also to devise means for their social betterment outside. 
Eventually she founded a social center and gave her whole life to her 
pupils. 

Her devotion and ability were recognized by her fellow-teachers. 
She was placed in charge of the social activities of her own school, 
and she was repeatedly called upon to preside over various organizations 
of teachers in the city. Only a short time before the end, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing brought to completion a revision of the course 
in English which had called forth all her wisdom, tact, and power of 
leadership. She has passed from among us, leaving a vacant place 
which no one else can fill, but of no one could it be more truly said that 
her works will live after her. 



